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“Death  cannot  kill  what  never  dies.” 

¥ 

“ Nor  can  spirits  ever  be  divided,  that  love  and  live  in 
the  same  divine  principle.” 

¥ 

“ For  they  must  needs  be  present,  that  love  and  live 
in  that  which  is  omnipresent.” 

¥ 

“In  this  divine  glass,  they  see  face  to  face.” 

From  Some  Fruits  of  Solitude , by  William  Penn. 
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“There  is  one  mind  common  to  all  individual  men 
...  of  the  works  of  this  mind  history  is  the  record.” 

¥ 

“There  is  a relation  between  the  hours  of  our  life 
and  the  centuries  of  time.” 


¥ 

“ We,  as  we  read,  must  become  Greeks,  Romans, 
Turks,  priest  and  king,  martyr  and  executioner,  must 
fasten  these  images  to  some  reality  in  our  secret  experi- 
ence, or  we  shall  see  nothing,  learn  nothing,  keep 
nothing.  ” 

¥ 

“We  must  attain  and  maintain  that  lofty  sight  where 
facts  yield  their  secret  sense,  and  poetry  and  annals  are 
alike.” 

¥ 

“Time  dissipates  to  shining  ether  the  solid  angularity 
of  facts  . . . We  have  thus  made  a constellation  of  it 
to  hang  in  heaven  an  immortal  sign.” 

¥ 

“I  see  that  men  of  God  have  always  from  time  to 
time  walked  among  men.” 


¥ 

“ History  no  longer  shall  be  a dull  book.  It  shall  walk 
incarnate  in  every  just  and  wise  man.  Every  history 
should  be  written  with  a wisdom  which  divined  the 
range  of  our  affinities  and  looked  at  facts  as  symbols.” 

From  Emerson’s  Essay  on  History. 
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PREFACE 


Reader, 

HE  Foundation  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 


A VANIA  was  laid  deep  in  the  characters  of  the 
men  who  founded  it  and  the  condition  of  thought 
of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  suffered,  endured 
and  finally  triumphed. 

To  understand  what  these  influences  were,  it  is 
necessary  to  approach  the  subject  of  the  great 
religious  upheaval  during  the  period  of  William 
Penn  and  the  early  Quakers;  for  the  religious 
traits  of  the  founders  of  the  State  were  the 
foundation  of  their  own  lives,  the  reason  for  their 
coming  here,  their  motive  power  and  the  ruling 
spirit  of  their  whole  conduct  in  temporal  affairs. 

From  under  the  crushing  yoke  of  intolerance 
and  persecution,  “a  land  of  Egypt  and  a house 
of  bondage,”  they  sought  escape  and  a country 
wherein  to  establish  firmly  the  principle  of  abso- 
lute, individual,  spiritual  liberty. 

We  take  up  the  thread  of  this  struggle  in  the 
mother  country  in  the  days  of  the  wider  dissemi- 
nation of  the  Bible  (in  English)  after  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  and  follow  it  through  the  con- 
flict of  human  wills  and  human  opinions  in 
regard  to  Truth,  one  against  another,  until  we 
come  to  a state  built  upon  the  broad  foun- 
dation of  tolerance. 

This  can  be  done  with  the  impartial  recogni- 
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tion  of  the  wonderful  spirit  of  endurance  for  the 
sake  of  an  idea,  whether  a mistaken  one  or  not 
— the  martyr-spirit  and  courage — whenever  and 
wherever  it  was  manifest. 

We  must  also  remember,  in  taking  this  back- 
ward glance,  that  together  with  the  individuals  in 
any  and  every  movement  who  were  merely  insti- 
gated by  self-seeking  and  ambition — “contending 
for  priority  of  place  and  possession  of  old  reve- 
nues and  the  right  to  absolutely  suppress  the 
defeated  party”* — were  always  to  be  found 
those  unselfish  zealots  who  stood  in  the  position 
of  persecutors  purely  from  the  honest  conviction 
that  it  was  “for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven’s  sake,” 
holding  in  iron  check  their  natural  sympathy 
with  the  persons  of  the  condemned,  and  giving 
their  verdict  against  them  for  the  purpose  of  the 
preservation  of  many,  believing,  as  of  old,  that 
“it  is  expedient  that  one  man  should  die  and  that 
the  whole  nation  perish  not.” 

It  is  right  that  we  should  realize  the  price  our 
ancestors  paid  for  the  religious  liberty  we  inherit, 
and  which  we  accept  so  much  as  a matter  of 
course,  and  somewhat  lightly  regard. 

In  January,  1535,  Henry  VIII  formally  took 
the  title:  “On  earth  supreme  head  of  the  Church 
of  England.”  Although  in  1537  he  granted  per- 
mission for  the  complete  translation  of  the  Bible 
to  be  read  without  fear,  he  proceeded  to  perse- 
cute bitterly  all  who  differed  from  the  teachings 
of  his  established  Church,  as  a consequence — con- 
sidering them  heretics  endangering  the  strength 
of  his  own  position  religiously  and  politically. 

Later,  as  each  Church  in  turn  rose  to  power  in 
the  State,  it  persecuted  all  the  others,  the  State 
authorities  punishing  whatever,  at  the  time,  was 

*From  Thomas  Hodgkin’s  Life  of  George  Fox 
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denominated  as  “heretical”  or  “dissenting”  by 
the  Church  then  established — each  with  equal 
fervor  and  zeal. 

In  speaking  of  the  armor  portrait  of  William 
Penn  in  youth,  Fisher  says:  “The  face  belongs 
to  a type  of  that  strangely  religious  age,  the  type 
of  the  smaller  sects,  who  were  not  plotting  for 
political  control,  who  took  their  mystical  religion 
to  heart  with  simple,  unworldly,  reckless  earnest- 
ness, and  went  with  it  to  the  prison  or  to  the 
stake.” 

Penn’s  writings  give  his  own  spiritual  point  of 
view,  and  the  truth  of  his  inmost  character  as  no 
one  else  can.  In  his  “ Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
people  called  Quakers”  (with  an  account  of  their 
founder,  George  Fox)  he  lovingly  describes  the 
spiritual  idea,  for  which  this  persecuted  band  of 
people  were  striving,  their  conception  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  as  a purely  spiritual  body,  their 
most  important  doctrine  of  the  “ universal  inward 
Light,”  and  their  attempt  to  go  back  to  the  sim- 
plicity and  strength  of  the  primitive  Christianity 
of  the  Catacombs. 

Penn  himself,  before  joining  the  Quakers,  had 
been  what  was  then  called  a “ Seeker,”  and  of  his 
own  condition  of  thought  at  that  time  he  writes  : — 
“My  mournful  and  bitter  cries  to  God — that  he 
would  show  me  his  own  way  of  life  and  salvation, 
and  my  resolution  to  follow  him,  whatever 
reproaches  of  suffering  should  attend  me,  and 
that  with  great  reverence  and  brokenness  of 
spirit.  How  after  all  this  the  glory  of  the  world 
overtook  me,  and  I was  even  ready  to  give 
myself  unto  it,  seeing  as  yet  no  such  thing  as  the 
primitive  spirit  and  church  on  the  earth,  and  being 
ready  to  faint  concerning  my  hope  of  the  restitu- 
tion of  all  things.” 


Cycle  of  tfje  Jfrteje  in  tfjc 
Cobernor’s  fxeccption  floom 


By  VIOLET  OAKLEY 

The  Cycle  commences  at  the  left  corner  of  the  window  wall,  and 
proceeds  to  the  right 


IV 


I ELI  AM 
tion  of  the 


TYN DALE  printing  his  transla- 
Bible  into  English  at  Cologne. 

1 


He  was  the  first  to  supply  England  with  the 
printed  English  Bible  (although  it  was  not 
entirely  completed  until  after  his  death).  The 
Coat  of  Arms  in  the  corner  of  the  design  is 
that  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  Tyn- 
dale  studied  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek 
from  which  his  translation  was  taken  direct, 
Wycliffe’s  and  others  having  been  translated 
from  the  Latin. 

“The  genius  of  Tyndale  shows  itself  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  able  to  couch  his  translations  in 
a language  perfectly  understanded  of  the  people, 
yet  full  of  beauty  and  dignity.  If  the  language  of 
our  Authorized  Version  has  deeply  affected  our 
English  prose,  it  is  to  Tyndale  that  the  praise  is 
originally  due.  He  formed  the  mould  which 
subsequent  revisors  did  but  modify.” 

FREDERICK  G.  KENYON,  M.A.D.  Litt. 

Hon.  Ph.D  of  Halle  University  and 
late  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 


SMUGGLING  the  first 
L)  Testament  into  England. 


volumes  of  the  New 


South  Wall 
Panel  1 
A. 

An.  1525 


B. 

An.  1526 
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South  Wall 
Panel  2 
A. 

An.  1526 


rHE  burning  of  the  Books  at  Oxford , in  the  at- 
tempt to  stop  thereby  the  “ new  learning 


The  Bible,  preserved  through  the  centuries 
by  the  devout  and  patient  hands  of  the  Monks, 
scribes  and  illuminators,  was  a book  of  the 
greatest  beauty  and,  of  necessity,  very  costly; 
rare  compared  with  what  was  made  possible  by 
the  invention  of  the  printing-press,  which  in- 
creased at  once  the  production  and  dissemina- 
tion of  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

The  authorities  in  England,  opposed  to  Tyn- 
dale  personally  as  a “heretic,”  distrusted  the 
genuiness  of  his  work  and  condemned  the 
book  to  be  burned,  because  of  suspected  errors 
in  the  translation. 

The  Coat  of  Arms  on  the  left  is  that  of  Oxford  University, 
“Deus  illuminatio  mea on  the  right,  of  Christ  Church  — the 
College  founded  by  Cardinal  Wolsey — where  the  burning  of  the 
Books  took  place,  afterward  William  Penn’s  own  College. 

¥ 

B. 

An.  1536 


LfXECUTION  of  William  Tyndale , at  Vilvorde. 

' He  had  been  arrested  at  the  instance  of 
Henry  VIII,  and  his  last  words  were:  “Lord, 
open  the  King  of  England’s  eies.”  He  was 
strangled  at  the  stake,  and  his  body  burned. 
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fHE  answer  to  Tyndale’s  prayer. — Henry  VIII 
granting  permission  that  the  complete  trans- 
lation is  “ to  be  sold  and  read  of  every  person 
without  danger  of  any  ordinance  hitherto  granted 
to  the  contrary.” 


South  Wall 
Panel  3 
A. 

An.  1537 


/I NNE  ASKEW,  before  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor,  condemned  by  the  State,  under 
Church  of  England  authority,  to  be  burned  for 
heresy  — refusing  to  recant,  saying:  “Rather 
deathe  than  false  to  faythe.” 


B. 

An.  1546 


She  is  selected  as  a type  of  the  women  who 
were  ready  to  die,  if  necessary,  for  what  they 
believed  to  be  “Truth.” 

She  was  the  great-grandmother  of  Margaret 
Askew  Fell,  who  became  the  wife  of  George 
Fox,  and  it  was  from  her  that  Margaret  Fox 
was  supposed  to  have  inherited  her  marvelous 
spirit  of  endurance  under  persecution. 
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South  Wall 
Panel  4 
An.  1642 


/CULMINATION  of  all  intolerance  and  persecu- 
^ tion  in  the  Civil  JVar:  development  of  the  Puri- 
tan Idea. 


Coat  of  Arms  of  Cromwell. 
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Thomas  Hodgkin,  in  his  life  of  George  Fox, 
writes  that  when  Fox  was  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  age,  “ the  latent  strength  of  Puritanism  was 
about  to  manifest  itself  both  on  the  battle-field 
and  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament.”  Along  the 
road,  within  a mile  of  the  home  of  this  shepherd  of 
Leicestershire,  “may  have  ridden  both  Cavaliers 
and  Roundheads  towards  the  battle-field  of 
Marston  Moor  . . . Yet  the  future  Quaker 
apostle  dwelt  mostly  in  a sphere  apart,  very  little 
influenced  by  other  men  of  his  stirring  genera- 
tion . . . The  Bible  seems  to  have  been  his 
only  Literature  . . . The  history  of  his  own 
soul,  his  struggles  with  the  power  of  darkness, 
his  Teachings  forth  after  the  light  and  peace  of 
God,  seem  to  have  absorbed  all  his  thoughts,  and 
the  thunder-storms  of  war  and  revolution  crashed 
around  him  unheeded.  . . . Yet  the  miseries 
and  distractions  of  the  great  Civil  War  struck 
their  own  harshly  jarring  note  on  the  Divine  har- 
mony for  which  he  longed.  At  this,  as  well  as 
some  later  periods  of  his  career,  his  words  remind 
us  of  the  utterances  of  a man  of  whom  he  prob- 
ably never  heard,  Girolamo  Savonarola.” 

“Every  battle  of  the  warrior  is  with  confused 
noise  and  garments  rolled  in  blood,  but  this  shall 
be  with  burning  and  fuel  of  fire.” 

This,  as  George  Fox  perceived  it,  was  the 
inward  purifying  fire  and  light  of  Divine  Love. 
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In  his  “Primitive  Christianity  Revived,”  Penn 
makes  this  statement  in  regard  to  war: 

“ We  also  believe  that  war  ought  to  cease 
among  the  followers  of  the  Lamb,  Christ  Jesus, 
who  taught  his  disciples  to  forgive  and  love  their 
enemies,  and  not  to  war  against  them  and  kill 
them,  and  that  therefore  the  weapons  of  his  true 
followers  are  not  carnal  but  spiritual,  yea  mighty, 
through  God,  to  cut  down  sin  and  wickedness, 
and  to  dethrone  him  that  is  the  author  thereof. 
And  as  this  is  the  most  Christian,  so  the  most 
rational  way,  love  and  persuasion  having  more 
force  than  weapons  of  war.” 
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West  Wall 
Panel  5 
An.  1652 


r'HE  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  ” — 
George  Fox  on  his  mount  of  vision , lifted 
above  the  material  interpretation  of  Christ  and 
the  Church.  Unlettered  inspiration. 


“In  1652,  he  being  in  his  usual  retirement,  his 
mind  exercised  towards  the  Lord,  upon  a very 
high  mountain,  he  had  a vision  of  the  great  work 
of  God  in  the  earth,  and  of  the  way  he  was  to  go 
forth  in  a publick  ministry,  to  begin  it.  He  saw 
people,  as  thick  as  motes  in  the  sun,  that  should 
in  time  be  brought  home  to  the  Lord,  that  there 
might  be  but  “One  Shepherd  and  one  sheepfold 
in  all  the  earth.”  There  his  eye  was  directed 
northward,  beholding  a great  people  that  should 
receive  him,  and  his  message  in  those  parts. 
Upon  this  mountain  he  was  moved  of  the  Lord  to 
sound  out  his  great  and  notable  day,  as  if  he  had 
been  in  a great  auditory,  and  from  thence  went 
north  as  the  Lord  had  shown  him.”  William  Penn. 

“ Let  the  inhabitants  of  the  rock  sing,  let  them 
shout  from  the  top  of  the  mountains.” 


1 

West  Wall  GJ^HE  lad  William  Penn , student  and  Seeker , in 
Panel  6 i /2js  study  at  Oxford,  stirred  by  his  own  vision  of 

' y ' Light,  and  consecrated  to  Uod  s service . he  be- 

lieved  that  the  seal  of  divinity  had  been  put 
upon  him.”  “ He  shall  build  my  city  and  he 
shall  let  go  my  captives.” 

¥ 

Penn  was  entered  at  Christ  Church,  the  year 
of  the  Restoration,  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
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Jf)EN  N meets  the  Quaker  thought  in  the  field- 
preaching  at  Oxford.  He  turns  from  the  world 
to  listen  to  its  message. 

“And  it  shall  come  to  pass  afterward,  that  I 
will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  and  your 
sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy,  your 
old  men  shall  dream  dreams,  your  young  men 
shall  see  visions.” 


Penn  was  expelled  from  College  for  attending 
the  Quaker  meetings  and  neglecting  the  Chapel 
services. 


North  Wall 
Panel  7 
An.  1662 

v > 
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North  Wall 
Panel  8 
An.  1662 

v-  y 


ADMIRAL  Sill  WILLIAM  PENN  de- 
-^LjL  flouncing  and  turning  his  son  from  home , 
because  of  his  sympathy  with  the  despised  sect  of 
Quakers. 


“Forget  also  thine  own  people  and  thy  father’s 
house.” 


1 


The  Admiral  had  been  most  ambitious  for 
his  son,  desiring  that  he  should  become  a cour- 
tier and  statesman,  and  hold  some  important 
position  under  the  Crown.  All  that  the  world 
could  offer  of  wealth  and  a brilliant  career  was 
laid  at  his  feet,  if  he  would  but  fall  down  and 
worship  it — a full  temptation. 

It  was  through  the  intercession  of  his  mother 
that  his  father  was  afterward  reconciled  to  him. 
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JOENN'S  arrest  while  preaching  at  meeting , under  North  Wall 
A the  Conventicle  Acts  which  made  unlawful  any  Panei^9 
service  except  that  of  the  church  of  England. 


A. 

An.  1670 


/WOULD  have  thee  and  all  other  men  to  know 
that  I scorn  that  religion  which  is  not  worth 
suffering  for  and  able  to  sustain  those  that  are 
afflicted  for  it.”  Penn , examined  by  the  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  of  London , condemned  to  imprisonment  in 
Newgate. 


bated  and  defended,  by  the  authority  of  Treason, 
Scripture  and  Antiquity.” 


¥ 

At  this  early  stage  of  their  growth  the  Quakers 
had  no  distinctive  dress. 

In  “The  Fells  of  Swathmoor  Hall,”  Maria 
Webb  writes: — “It  does  not  appear  that  the 
Quakers  of  the  seventeenth  century  contem- 
plated any  such  circumstance  as  the  establish- 
ment of  a sectarian  costume,  when  they  taught 
the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  extreme  change- 
ableness and  extravagance  of  fashion.  Their 
testimony  was  to  simplicity  in  dress  . . . with 
the  avoidance  of  what  was  calculated  to  foster 
vanity  and  pride.  Yet,  living  so  much  apart  from 
the  great  world,  as  most  of  their  descendants 
did,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  a peculiar  cos- 
tume crept  in  and  eventually  established  itself.” 
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North  Wall 
Panel  10 


J— TAPING  been  liberated , through  the  force  of  his 
-*•  own  writings , Penn  seeks  to  free  other  Friends 
imprisoned , and  makes  use  of  all  the  powerful  influ- 
ence with  the  Crown , inherited  from  his  father , to 
secure  their  liberation. 


Much  of  his  fortune  was  spent  in  this  work. 

“ By  his  judgment  shall  my  righteous  servant 
justify  many  . . . therefore  will  I divide  him 
a portion  with  the  great.” 

In  his  writings  he  quotes  from  innumerable 
authors  of  the  ancient  and  classical  world,  and 
of  later  times,  from  the  “saints  and  sages”  of 
all  countries  and  periods,  in  favor  of  religious 
liberty,  to  prove  that  the  divine  principle  of 
toleration  has  always  been  consonant  with  the 
wisest  idea  of  government.  It  was  the  discovery 
of  no  one  age  or  people,  but  belonged  to  all 
who  had  the  ability  to  perceive  it  as  the  right. 
Through  the  darkest  times  of  persecution  the 
voice  of  the  truly  great  has  always  declared  it. 

Penn  endured  his  own  imprisonments,  as  Fisher 
says,  “not  merely  with  a spirit  that  won  the 
respect  of  both  his  followers  and  his  enemies, 
but  he  made  the  imprisonment  a means  of  ad- 
vancing the  cause  he  had  at  heart.”  From  one 
of  them  he  wrote  in  a letter  to  his  father: — 

“Well,  Eternity,  which  is  at  the  door  (for  he 
that  shall  come  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry) 
that  shall  make  amends  for  all.” 
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PENN’S  Vision.  “ Behold  my  servant  whom 
I uphold.  . . . He  shall  not  fail  nor  be 
discouraged  till  he  have  set  judgment  in  the 
earth  ...  to  open  the  blind  eyes,  to  bring 
out  the  prisoners  from  the  prison,  and  them  that 
sit  in  darkness  out  of  the  prison  house.  . . . 
Sing  unto  the  Lord  a new  song,  ye  that  go  down 
to  the  sea.” 


3 


The  desire  of  his  life  was  to  bring  out  of 
captivity  all  those  who  were  oppressed  for  con- 
science’ sake,  whatever  their  creed  or  belief.  He 
saw  himself  as  leading  the  multitudes  from  prison, 
— to  take  them  to  a land  of  perfect  freedom. 


North  Wall 
Panel  11 
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East  Wall 
Panel  12 
An.  1681 

v-  J 


r'HE  achievement  of  his  purpose.  The  Charter 
of  Pennsylvania  receives  the  King’s  signature , 
March  4th , 1681,  granting  to  William  Penn  this 
great  tract  of  land,  almost  as  large  as  England 
itself,  in  payment  of  a debt  of  ^16,000  which  the 
Crown  owed  to  his  father. 

¥ 

“ By  the  greatness  of  thine  arm  they  shall  be  as 
still  as  a stone,  until  the  people  pass  over,  O Lord, 
which  thou  hast  purchased.” 

¥ 

Penn  writes:  “I  had  an  opening  of  joy  as  to 
these  parts  when  a lad  at  Oxford.” 


fetate  ot  Spiritual 
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T)ENN’S  first  sight  of  the  shores  of  Pennsylvania 
-L  (as  he  ascends  the  river)  “from  whence  the 


air  smelt  as  sweet  as  a new-blown  garden.” 
October  27th,  1682. 


1 


East  Wall 
Panel  13 
An.  1682 


“Thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  a good  land 
. . . of  brooks  of  water  ...  of  fountains 
and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills 
. . . a land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of 
whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass.” 
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U&r  jfounbmff  of  t&r 


through  this  path  you  must  walk  to  the  city  of 
God,  that  has  eternal  foundations,  if  ever  you 
will  come  there  . . . 

“Amen ! 

“Says  one  that  God  has  long  since  mercifully 
favored  with  his  fatherly  visitation,  and  who  was 
not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision  and  call; 
to  whom  the  way  of  truth  is  more  lovely  and  pre- 
cious than  ever;  and  that  knowing  the  beauty 
and  benefit  of  it,  above  all  worldly  treasures,  has 
chosen  it  for  his  chiefest  joy,  and  therefore 
recommends  it  to  thy  love  and  choice,  because  he 
is  with  great  sincerity  and  affection, 


Thy  Soul’s  Friend, 

William  Penn” 


&tate  of  Elbert}?  feptritual 
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“HOC  SCRIBENS 
CARMEN  SIT 
BENEDICTUS 


AMEN” 


* 


